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FOREWORD 

(The Federation Study) 



Asa result of the rising incidence of student unrest in 
New Jersey schools, the btate Board of Education, on 
March 14, 1969, sent a memorandum to all school 
districts requesting that each local board submit its 
plan for handling student grievances and for coping 
with potential student disorder. 

Responses to this request indicated that local 
districts needed some assistance in analyzing the di- 
mensions of student activism, the root causos of stu~ 
dent unrest and disorder, and the prediction and 
prevention of the conditions that precipitate such 
disorder, 'i •' '.-k h'*vW-*v^^V^;vv - V 

In early June, P. Paul Ricci, the Federation president, 













members, were representatives of the New Jersey De- 




Congns* of Parents an- Teachers, the New Jersey 
• Education Association; also the New Jersey Public 

r.i-rVA , Os* i. il_sl r It L...» 



ln n»ld*Junc and continuing throughout the 
iftd fall, the committee met frequently, Litera- 







unrest were reviewed, discussed and analyzed. The 
committee met with students, legal and law enforce- 
ment experts, and specialists in social and adolescent 
psychology and in mental health, from both within and 
outside the state. Members serving with the committee 
attended numerous other meetings, seminars and con- 
ferences on the same subject and brought back addi- 
tional insights for the collective benefit of the entire 
group. These activities and discussions provided a 
learning experience for all involved. 

Hopefully, this same process will be repeated over 
and over in local school districts where board mem* 
bers, parents, administrators, teechcrs, students and 
interested citizens will study their own problems, and 
seek a solution. Members of the Federation’s Commit- 
tee will be glad to provide any assistance possible to 
districts seeking to provide the same sort of investiga- 
tion and experience at the local level. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At the risk of being called "soft on students", the 
Committee believes that any study of student unrest 
must proceed from the viewpoint that these are our 
children — whether they be exasperating, rebellious, 
selfish, ungrateful, confused, misguided, they are 
nonetheless ours. They are not the enemy to be con- 
quered and destroyed; their unrest is a symptom of 
our own disorder, a signal that all is not well with us 
as parents, as educators, as community and political 
leaders and as "reformers". 

We need not feel guilty for being what we are nor for 
what we have done. We have assumed responsibility 
for the "system" and have done oi.r best in good con- 
science. VVe have succeeded and we have failed. 

Student perceptions of our system are not neces- 
sarily accurate, nor are their reactions necessarily con- 
structive. But these perceptions and reactions are 
realities and cannot be ignored. 

Students form a special-interest group within our 
segmented society and react as do all special-interest 
groups — self-centeredly striving for a voice in their 
destinies and resisting external control. The thing that 
makes them a "special" special-interest group is that 
they are not yet full-fledged citizens and have 
not yet been granted a right to the "peaceful" channels 
of communication through which adult groups assert 
their demands. And they do not yet have access to the 
vote for political leverage. 

If we are to approach the problem of student unreal 
in the hope of solving a problem rather than merely for 
the purpose of reinforcing preconceived feelings of 
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self-righteousness, we must start with an exercise in 
empathy. In its simplest terms, empathy is putting one- 
self in the other person’s shoes (or sandals) and asking, 
"What would I do now?” This is easier said than done. 
We all have conditioned perceptions and reflexive re- 
actions based upon our personal experiences. It’s not 
easy to put these aside and cast oneself in an entirely 
new role. Yet, unless we make a sincere effort to really 
understand the younger generation’s point of view, we 
are not even going to begin to find meaningful 
solutions. 

Put yourself in the place of a youngster — your own, 
if you will — intelligent, aware, concerned, disenfran- 
chised; looking for guidance but trying to be indepen- 
dent; frustrated by adult domination but not yet 
faced with the concerns of his own bread and butter; 
idealistic but not yet inculcated with the values by 
which we live. What would you do? You can’t answer 
that question because you’re not a student living in the 
most turbulent period in history. If you want to know 
what makes these kids tick* you’re going to have to 
listen to them. That means giving them the chance to 
talk — without fear of punishment. 

We don’t think they have the answers. They know 
we don’t! 




A LOOK AT THE PROBLEM 



Change has pressed upon us so rapidly, it has cut ac- 
russ all traditional lines that in the past provided tran- 
sition and continuity. During these changes, develop- 
ment of human relations skills has certainly lagged far 
behind other advances. And, while much has been said 
about the need for better communication among groups 
of people, new gaps are constantly appearing in true 
or effective communication. 

It is said that an even greater communications or 
credibility gap exists among people of different ages 
within the same ethnic group than among different 
races or ethnic groups If true, this explanation would 
certainly help clear away one cloud surrounding cur- 
rent parent-teacher-student relationships. The prob- 
lem is not that of a generation gap blit of a progression 
of multiple and heightened generation gaps. 

Committee members asked themselves many 
questions in an effort to understand more fully the 
viewpoints of today’s students and their philosophies 
and approaches. Does the world as today’s adult sees 
it appear different to someone of a different age group 
and with a different background of experience? What 
i3 the effect of living one’s entire life under the con- 
stant threat of possible nuclear extinction? Of possibly 
being asked to give one’s life in a wir for which many 
young people say they find no meaning? What is the 
overall effect of living in a world of instant history and 
of non-edited experience via T.V,? What does it mean 
to accept our economy as something that works and will 
continue? To have never seen a depression? To take 



for granted that our society will always work and that 
one will always be able to make a living? 

Our children have seen an acted-out mythology of 
good guys and bad guys and they know it’s nut true. 
They have seen the incompatible contrasts and contra- 
dictions in our society, if only in sequential T.V. news 
items, and because of it they object to overly simplified 
teachings in our schools. 

Have we taughi our young to question but nev°r 
seriously though* they would? Or have we perhaps as- 
sumed they would readily accept the same answers we 
did? These are just a few cf the questions with w'hi 
committee members had lo come lo grips as they sur- 
veyed student activism and attempted to look behind 
the emotions and surface incidents to seek underlying 
causes and an approach to fair solution. 

NEED FOR STRUCTURE 

The adult world has attempted to create the ideal of 
a pluralistic society in which there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion and in which there are methods, al- 
beit imperfect, for resolving those differences. In other 
relationships society has come to accept structured 
conflict, negotiation, and compromise as a way of life. 
However, most schools have not provided a lifelike 
working structure for pupils to use in airing com- 
plaints and in arriving at compromise. 

ADDED DIFFICULTIES 

Certainly, racial unrest, interference from individ- 
uals outside the schools, drug abuse and the natural 
rebelliousness of youth have all had an impact on slu- 
den* activism, The manner in which the mass media 
iepoi’l student dissent has also heightened the problem. 




However, there is no evidence that any of these factors 
is of key importance. Many of the student activists are 
among the brightest and best students we have pro- 
duced. Most of them do not want to destroy our system. 
They do want to free it and to make it more flexible so 
they can be more at home in it. They do resent the vast 
range of difficult and frustrating problems 'hey will 
inherit and our apparent unwillingness, from their 
point of view, to move boldly and immediately to deal 
with those problems. 

In our mass society, group activism is here to stay as 
a method of bringing problems to public attention. A 
major problem, at all levels of society, is the setting up 
of procedures for involvement, for the constructive 
channeling of activism, and for the fair settlement of 
disputes. 

FOCUS OF DISSENT 

Student activism has focued on a wide variety of 
concerns that differ from district to district. The follow- 



ing list, though far from complete, gives some idea of 
the range of concerns. 

dress and hair regulations 
smoking and cafoteria 
rules 



assembly programs 
choice of assembly and 
club speakers 
newspaper censorship 
ana regulation 
underground papers or 
pamphlets 

scheduling of sports and 
social events 
homework 
grades 

race relations 



M the system" 
pupil suspension 
general rules of conduct 
quality of teachers 
teacher and administrator 
evaluation and selection 
freedom to choose teachers 
curriculum content 
class groupings 
scheduling 
sex education 
black history and culture 
courses 
stud'' halls 
ROTC 
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class size 
religion 

extra-curricular activities 
programs for low 
achievers 
lockers 
Vietnam 
the draft 

use of motor vehicles 
cheerleader elections 



need for new student 
organization 

condition of physical plants 
inactivity, artificiality, 
or non-representative- 
ness of student council 
rising costs 

desire for bigger voice in 
rule making 



CARING IS VITAL 

Students say these concerns are assertions of per- 
sonal freedom and of self-identity. They say that these 
concerns are born of the frustration arising from being 
done to, rather than being part of; from being cared for 
as a group rather than being cared about as individuals. 

When students are consisted and involved, when 
they are permitted to participate in the solution of the 
basic societal problems with which they are concerned, 
they readily admit the difficulty of solution. They also 
know that we don’t have any fool-proof solutions, and 
they deeply resent those adults who pretend to have 
knowledge they don t really have or who attempt to 
pass off rigid or simplistic answers as expertise. 

Students will usually respect an*- accept authority 
when it is expressed in terms of one responsible human 
being relating to another in human ^erms. As a rule, 
students will respect the authority figure when that 
person demonstrates competence, projects fairness 
ana sincerity, admits weaknesses, and conveys a 
team spirit approach to complex issues. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The committee’s investigation of current student 
activism and unrest suggests a number of ideas: 

1. Student Power 

As the younger generations become more nearly 
the majority of our population, they become more of an 
active force, and one to be reckoned with. Also, as 
they become a more potent force, they become the tar- 
get of forces seeking to use that potency. Youth will 
have to know how to cope with these forces, and how to 
make intelligent selections of proposals offered. 
Schools share a large part of the responsibility for 
preparing students to anticipate, evaluate and cope 
with such forces. But attempts to edit the world the stu- 
dents experience or to shelter them from reality will 
not succeed. 

2. Confrontation Works 

Youth has seen and learned well from othei seg- 
ments of our society that the tactics of confrontation 
work successfully and can be used advantageously. 
Teacher militancy, the labor movement and the civil 
rights movement have all driven home that lesson. 

3. Isolation is not Immunity 

There are few schools in the state that are im- 
mune from student activism and unrest. Unrest is not 
a black-versus-white phenomenon. It is not a phenom- 
enon of the disedvantaged. The all-white, upper- 
middle-class suburban district is no more immune than 
is the urban district. Neither the board nor the adminis- 
tration necessarily knows the full dimensions of the 
situation in their own community even though they 
may think they do. For instance, community attitudes 
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and unrest may cause trouble in the schools. One les- 
son which certainly should be learned is that the “it 
can’t happen here” philosophy is fallacious. 

4. Vitality is Disturbing 

Neither the attitude that “no kid is going to tell 
us how the schools should be run”, nor the attitude 
that “I’ll do anything to quiet troubled waters and 
bring peace”, is really constructive in meeting student 
unrest. Student activism can be a positive force. Along 
with some seemingly outlandish demands, students 
have made many cogent and important points and have 
raised legitimate issues. Given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their concerns with interested adults, students, 
themselves, will point out the essential issues. In- 
creased student involvement can have great potential 
for improving the school environment. Neither al- 
titudinal rigidity nor absolute appeasement is de- 
sirable. 

5. Activism Better Than Apathy 

Student activism is the product of diverse and 
varying motivations. It cannot be responded to in any 
single fashion. However, while unrest is produced by- 
conditions unique to each locality, there is a pervading 
commonality. This commonality is student desire for 
greater self-determination, for greater expectations, 
for greater participation in decisions which affect him. 
And none of these is nearly so great a problem as 
student disinterest or apathy. 

6. Effective Change is Needed 

Many students feel that school boards, by and 
large, have not reacted effectively to bring about the 
changes the students know should be made. Students 
feel that, too often, the administration has dealt with 



change only in a token or superficial manner. Some- 
times innovations have been undertaken with insuf- 
ficiently trained or uncommitted personnel. 

7 . Signs of Bigger Trouble Ahead 

If student and teacher activism are viewed as 
serious problems, there are signs already present of 
an even greater problem with the citizens of the com- 
munity. Any district that is not moving creatively and 
earnestly to effectively involve the parents and the 
community in the educational program and process is 
simply inviting greater turmoil. 

8. Rigidity Can Cause Conflict 

Much of the conflict can be blamed oil boaid mem- 
ber and administrator attitudinal rigidity and on 
faculty use of human relations and public relations 
techniques. 

9. Black Students and Spanish-Speaking Students 

Have a Special Problem. 

The rigid attitude of some school officials has been 
a prime contributor to unrest among black and 
Spanish-speaking students. These students do have 
distinct and different problems. They are generclly a 
minority in the school community. They view the sys- 
tem as hostile to them and they look upon those in 
charge as not really caring. They are, by and large, 
poor. They are visible and their alienation and feeling 
of rejection cannot be swept aside. They cannot relate 
to a system that continues to resist bringing them into 
the mainstream. At the same time, they have developed 
their own sense of pride. They have their own heritage 
and their own accomplishments and they are not will- 
ing to see these go unnoticed. They are not willing to 
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lose their identity as a price for entering more fully 
I into American society. 

10. Relevance is the Big Issue 

Much of the current school curriculum does not 
appear relevant to the student and does not seem to 
have any direct application to his life cutside of 
the formal school setting. There is too great a gap 
between the artificial, in-school world and the real 
world. The books the student is required to read in 
school may seem pointless to him; the history curricu- 
lum that retains rote memorization of century-old 
dates he may find meaningless; the social studies 
classes may seem to offer no enlightenment or solution 
to the problems faced by him, his friends and his 
family. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . Response and Involvement Must be Sincere 

The key to dealing with student activism is at- 
titude. Principles of involvement and participation 
must be carried out meaningfully, with sincerity and 
integrity. Students want, most of all, to he listened to 
as individuals and appreciated as human beings. Fveiy 
technique devised or suggested for resolving conflict 
can have negative rather than positive effects if those 
using the techniques substitute manipulative motives 
for sincerity and openness 

Operation of the modern school system must be 
truly a shared responsibility. School boards and ad- 
ministrators must use their powers well if they wish 
to retain them. They must open up the decision-making 
process to make room for true teacher, student, parent 
and community involvement and participation. For 
instance, a school systom could hold conferences on 
curriculum to give students a voice in their own educa- 
tion, to give teachers an opportunity to communicate 
what they have learned from their classroom experi- 
ence, to offer parents a chance to express their views 
on what they want their children to learn, and to give 
interested citizens a forum in which to share their 
practical experience ana offer their opinions on educa- 
tion. 

The aim of the school must be to educate. Control 
should be only a means to ‘hat end. The educational 
program must provide help foi students to learn about 
life as a preparation for living life more fully. The 
focus must be toward developing the potontial of the 
individual, as well as placing emphasis on surviving 



obstacles and earning credentials to permit him to live 
at a higher economic level. 

2. Boards Should Know the Law 

Every school board, for its own protection, should 
seek appropriate legal advice regarding the rights and 
privileges of students and procedural due process in 
matters of discipline. Rules should have an adequate 
reason for existence. To avoid the embarrassment of 
ending up on the wrong side of a legal dispute, a board 
might well apply the following three questions to every 
rule, limit, restraint or code it considers imposing: 

a. Is the rule necessary for the orderly and effective 
operation of the school system? 

b. Does the rule involve some suppression of free- 
dom of expression? 

c. If so, is the incidental restriction on alleged 
First Amendment freedom any greater than is rea- 
sonably necessary for the orderly functioning of the 
schools? (Particular caution should be exercised 
when approaching questions uf censorship.) 

In case of doubt on any of the points, the board 
should request the opinion of its attorney concerning 
the matter. 

3. Schools Should bo a Laboratory 

Students should be taught citizenship and the law 
as it pertains to their rights and their responsibilities 
and the rights of others. School districts should exam- 
ine the breadth, scope and depth of their citizenship 
education programs. The school should serve as a labo- 
ratory for the practice of citizenship For example, a 
student government body (such as a student council) 
thpt is really representative of the student body and 
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that is allowed to deal with real issues, can be en ex- 
cellent training ground for responsible citizenship. 

The school system should ask itself: Do students 
really grasp the operation of local, state and national 
government? Are they exposed to community and 
school board meetings? Is in-service training in leader- 
ship really available? Does it have a permanent place 
in the district’s overall program? 

4. Communication Must Re a Working Program, Not 
Only a High-Sounding Principle 
Meaningful emphasis should be placed on all as- 
pects of communication and human relations. This 
attention requires concrete support in the form of 
personnel and of money. Research is required to 
gather necessary data from and about the community. 
Every aspect of the school system must he examined 
to determine what it says to its various publics — the 
students, the teachers, the parents, the community and 
its many segments. 

New communications channels should be created 
to provide greater liaison, rapport and involvement 
with each of these publics. Dialogue must be continu- 
ous and on-going. School systems or several small 
systems working together should give strong considera- 
tion to employment of a full-time specialist in public 
relations to ensu e adequate public contact. Represen- 
tative student-parent-leacher-adminislration-commu- 
nity advisory groups ihould be considered for each 
school building. Such groups could serve as sounding 
boards for ideas, as communication links to the larger 
groups they represent, as predictors and identifiers of 
potential problems, and as vehicles for the continuous 
evolution of philosophy. 

VL 18 
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a. Channels for communication and for cooperative 
planning with local government and with local police 
should be increased. Lines of authority for emer- 
gencies should be cleared, and a better understand- 
ing of mutual problems and of each other's problems 
should be developed. 

b. Confrontation should be viewed as a mode of com- 
munication. It may indicate the failure of other 
existing communications channels. If so, it can be 
viewed positively and used constructively to bring 
about better communications. 

c. The schools should provide opportunities for 
diverse groups — groups of different ethnic back- 
ground and with varying philosophies and beliefs - * 
to meet and get to know one ancther. When important 
issues arise, all who are affected — students, parents, 
teachers, citizens, etc. — should have an opportunity 
to exchange views and to be heard. 

d. Schools must do a better job of reporting and 
ii ^'preting to the public, via all media, the educa- 
tional processes taking place inside their walls. 

5 . Focus on Goals 

New attenlion and focus should be placed on goals 
— national, state and local. This should pervade the 
entire school system and reach down imo the individ- 
ual classroom where there should be more goal ori- 
eritalion and less subjict-malter orientation. An eco- 
nomics class, for example, might discuss reform of the 
nation's tax structure; a social studies class could talk 
about elimination of poverty in the United States or 
could debate the Vietnam War within the context of 
our nation's global responsibilities. 
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6. Remember — Schools Are for Students 

The entire curriculum should be examined, with 
the aid of the students, as well as parents and teachers, 
for diversity, integrity, flexibility and relevance. There 
should be focus on knowledge of self. There should be 
opportunity for independent study and for volunteer 
service in real-life situations. There should be more 
outlets 'or the restless and independent spirit of youth, 
less reliance on restraint, rote memorization and r 
gurgitation. 

7. Qualified Citizens Should be Sought to Serve on 

School Boards 

There should be conscious, honest and coopera- 
tive effort to seek out and induce the best-qualified 
members of the community to serve on the board of ed- 
ucation. 

8. Establish Channels for Handling Student Com- 
plaints 

Channels for student grievance and dispute settle- 
ment should be established and well publicized. In 
addition to formal grievance procedures for students, 
other mechanisms used in labor-management relations 
for settlement of grievances might be considered. 

Student suggestions for handling of complaints 
should be encouraged by the school administration. 
Actual negotiations procedures might ‘veil be con- 
sidered in addition to advisory committees. Procedures 
such as mediation, establishment of an ombudsman 
office for students, or involvement of a committee 
representative ol all interests might be considered to 
settle serious disputes. 

ii r 
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9, Define Lines and Set Limits Clearly 

After all cf this searching, examination, provision 
for freedom of expression, establishment of pro- 
cedures for just treatment, for humanization, for in- 
dividualism, for involvement and fci settlement of 
disputes, limits must still be set and authority must 
still exist. Those lines that must be drawn should be 
set forth clearly in written policy and fully publicized. 
The student should know what his rights and freedoms 
are and what procedures are available to him; he 
should also know and be fully aware of what the limits 
are, 
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Summary of Recommendations 



1. Response 10 Students Must Be Sincere. Be honest and sincere in 
your response to student demands for participation and involve- 
ment in (he operation of their schools. Tokenism and "lip ser- 
vice" can lead to further trouble 

2. Know the Law. Be sure you know the law in regard to student 
rightsand student discipline. Seek legal advice before instituting 
any rule, limit, restraint or code affecting studeni disciplineand 
behav ior. 

3. Teach Responsible Citizenship. Schools she ;ld be laboratories 
for practice of good citizenship. Use your school, your cur- 
riculum and your student organizations to teach government and 
to train students for responsibility and leadership. 

4. Develop end Expand Your Channels for Communication. Effec- 
tive communication with parents, community leaders, students, 
teacher and citizens can win support, sympathy and under- 
standing for the goals and views of the school. 

5. Focjs on Goals. Concentration on goals, rather than on subject 
matter, can add relevancy and interest to the schoo 1 curriculum 
and promote citizenship training. 

6. Reoeraber that Schools Are For Students. Students are clients, 
n inmates. Their needs should be the first consideration of the 
schools. 

7. Seek Out Your Best Citizens to Serve on the School Board. The 

finest and most qualified people in the community should he 
sought out and induced to serve on the school board, 

8. Establish Channels for Handling S'udent Complaints. Every 
school system should have definite procedures, policies and 
channels for handling student grievances and settling disputes. 
Every student should be familiar with then. 

9. Define the Lines and Set Limits. Ultimately, limits on student 
activism must be set and lines of authority must be drawn, These 
should be put into writing and fully publicized so that no student 
c&n plead ignorance of official policy-. 
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Appendix A 



STUDENT activism 
COMMUNITY STUDY MODEL 



The following community study model is offered as ore method 
by which local districts may move effectively to cope with student 
activism in the local districts ■.■•Vile ensuring that proper allowance 
will be made for particular local conditions and situations. The 
Federation's ad hoc Committee to Study Student Activism and In- 
volvement in the Educational Program believes it is vital that a 
similar investigation take place in every local school district in 
the state responsible for the education of junior high c - senior high 
school students. 

A major advantage of this kind of study is the process of self* 
education for members of the group involved. A major outcome of 
the process should be the development among committee members 
of nn awareness and of a sensitivity to the points of view of ethers. 

Each district has its own individua 1 problems and, perhaps, re- 
quires its own individually-tailored solutions. Local committee 
recommendations must derive from o review of the local scene 
and a desire for the best education possible for students in the 
district. Open discussion and a receptive attitude are tli4? essentials. 



1 The board of education should announce, and publicize well 
in advance, the intention of forming a committee to study student 
activism. Ample time and opportunity should be provided for in- 
terested members of the community to volu nleer and be included in 
committee membership, The board should then appoint sufficient 
olh u members, if necessary, to constitute a broadly-representative 
group of citizens touching all segments of the community. Included 
should be representatives from thi school board, the administra- 
tion, parents, teachersand a representative group of sludents. 

2. Background material should le collected and disseminated 
well in advance of the first meeting Some sort of binder should be 
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provided to ir, 5 .ke it easy to keep all material? in one place. The 
school district should make and facilities available to assist 
in the duplication and dissemination of committee notices, ma- 
terials and minutes. 

3. At the first meeting, the committee should be charged carefully 
with its role and function (e.g., an advisory committee to invesli- 
gc te student activism, its causes and effects, to study the local situa- 
tion, and to prepare recommendations for the local board of educa- 
tion). The committee should understand that its recommendations 
are of an advisory nature, only. 

i he superintendent of schools, the school attorney, or some other 
individual with expertise, should sketch in some of the legal and 
philosophica 1 backgrounds behind student activism and stimulate 
discussion among the participants. 

The film strip, "And Now What?" is a useful, tone-setting audio- 
visual aid available on loan from the Federa ,; on office. This strip 
can be used to set the discussion stage after background remarks. 

4. The committee may wish to consult ono of the members of the 
Commissioner of Education’s School Emergency Task Force. Such 
member could be used either as a resource person or as an actual 
speaker at a meeting. The committes may also wish to talk with a 
wide range of consultants at subsequent meetings. Specialists in 
mental health, social and adolescent psychology and group dyna- 
mics, law enforcement and legal experts, and members of the 
American Civil Liberties Union cun all provide valuable perspec- 
tives for the group. 

5. The committee’s recommendations for local board action 
should be in the form of a final reporl w*hich has been formally 
adopted by the committee. Me* , jers of the local board should have 
agreed before encouraging the study that the results of such a com- 
munity-based effort would be of considerable Importance. 

6. The board of education should adopt necessary policy to im- 
plement the report and should take the steps required to carry cut 
the recommendations (on-going educational programs for students, 
and for citizens, grievance procedures, etc,]. Maximum publicity 
value should be given to the report and to the board's responses to 
the report. If the board must amend or modify the action called for 
in the report, or if the board cannot agree with the recommenda- 
tions, the matter of communications becomes even more vital. The 




boa d‘s reactions lo the report must be explained in detail tc the 
members of the advisory group and to the community at large. Care- 
ful attention must be paid to explaining the board's position and 
giving reasons. The poor public relations that could result from 
not giving proper consideration lo these aspects could be as detri- 
mental to the system as never havirg acknowledged the problem 
at all. 
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Appendix B 



The following pohcy was adopted by the Montgomery County 
Board of Education on August 25, 1969, and is effective immediately. 
Procedures to aid in the implementation of this policy will be for- 
mulated in the near future by the superintendent of schools. 

Montgomery County Public Schools Rockville, Maryland 



a policy statement on .. . 



STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
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A primary task of the school is to create a stin-* lating learning 
climate for all students. Two essential factors in & i; l a learning c 1 i * 
mate are the active involvement of students in th , education, in- 
cluding the plann'ng and evaluation thereof; an Ine fostering of 
a spirit of inquiry where students may freely exp.es s their own 
views and listen to and evaluate the opinions of others. The school 
staff, parents and students have a responsibility to work together 
so that this learning climate will permeate the total school program. 

One of the goals of school systems throughout America is the de- 
velopment in students of an appreciation of the democratic way of 
life. This is one of the twelve Coals of Education in the Montgomery 
County Public Schools. An appreciation of the democratic way of 
life must include the studyof our national heritage and. to the fullest 
extent possible, opportunities for students to exercise their rights 
and assume their responsibilities of citizenship. 

To achieve this goal, the staff, students, and parents must work 
cooperatively to avoid the extremes of regimentation and authori- 
tarianism on the one hand and anarchy and irresponsibility on the 
other. This statement sets policy guidelines to help promote individ- 
ual freedom, responsibility, and good citizenship and to maintain 
the orderly process of aducation. 

This statement should not be interpreted as being all-inclusive, 
for the student has rights guaranteed by the Constitution and the 
lav/. One of the most important of these is his right to participate in 







a school activity, regardless of race, religion, nationality, or eco- 
nomic status. No student may be barred from any school ar.livit ' for 
any reason other than those established by state and county eligibil- 
ity requirements and those legitimately related to the purpose of 
the activity. 

A student's exercise of rights and privileges in the school setting 
must depend on his age, maturity, and, to an extent, the standards 
of the commu nity in which he lives, No right is absolute. Every right 
has its limitations. One basic limitation is that the exercise of the 
rights of one individual or group ceases when it infringes on the 
rights of another individual or group. Other basic limitations that 
pertain to the public education process are found in slate law, by- 
laws of the State Board of Education, and policies of the Mont' 
goinery County Board of Education. 

The mature exercise of rights and privileges demands the exer- 
cise by adults and students alike of the concomitant responsibility 
to respect the rights of others and to respect legally constituted 
authority. 

The effective implementation of these policy guidelines requires 
the exercise of good faith on ihe part of students, parents, and school 
personnel and a basic respect for the worth of each individual and 
his ability to contribute to society. 

1. Students must be actively involved in the learning process. 
Therefore, in each course and at each grade level, students shall 
be encouraged to participate in establishing course goals, suggest- 
ing interest areas, planning classroom activities, and in appraising 
the course. Student suggestions and recommendations concerning 
curricular offerings and opportunities shall be permilted at any 
time and shall be solicit* d by the professional staff. 

2. Freedom of speed *s guaranteed tc all citizens and must be 
guaranteed by Ihe schoo 1 for all students. Students shall have the 
'‘opportunity to insesliga a all facets, sides, and/or o*/nions cf and 
about any and all lopics nd materials Introduced cr preserved and 
(teachers! shall have a : acial responsibility to provide such oppor- 
tunity with regard to t which are or may be of a controversial 
nature. Such materials presented to students must be relevant to the 
course and appropriate !o the maturity level ond intellectual ability 
of the students. The teacher shall further be responsible to permit 
the expression of the views and opinions of others and to encourage 
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students to examine, analyze, evaluate and synthesize all available 
information about such topics and materials and to encourage each 
to form his own views and opinions through such procedures. 
Teachers shall at all times strive to promote tolerance for the views 
and opinions of others and for the right of individuals to form and 
hold differing views and opinions.*’ (Article 25. Section C.I., 
"Agreement between Montgomery County Education Association 
and Board of Education of Montgomery County for the School Year 
1969-70.*'} 

3. Students and staff should be involved in the planning and ex- 
ecution of assembly programs. On the basis of the nature and con- 
tent of the assembly, the principal shall determine whether attend- 
ance is required or voluntary. 

4. School sponsored, voluntary forums of interest to students 
held outside of the regular class schedule, are to be encouraged. 
Students will have maximum freedom In planning and conducting 
such forums. 

5. Students must be free to establish and are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in student government organizations that provide all stu- 
dents with a voice in school affairs. Open channel: of communica- 
tion should exist between the student, his student government, the 
faculty, and the administration, When recommendations are made 
by the student government, they should receive a prompt and sub- 
stantive response. 

Qualifications for holding office shall be determined by the otu* 
dent government, but must be in accord whh county-wide eligibility 
requirements, In unusual cases, a principal may find it necessary to 
disqualify a student from running for office. In such cases, the prin- 
cipal shall explain the reasons for such action to the student prior 
to the disqualification. 

6. Students shall be encouraged to form and participate in a 
variety of extra-class organizations as a means o f broadening their 
educational experiences. Pupil organizations thai conduct activities 
on school premises must be authorized to do so by the principal and 
must have taculty supervision. 

The activities of students carried on entirely outside of normal 
school hours and off school grounds shall not be the responsibility 
of the school, and no student shall be penalized because of his ac- 
tivhfes in such outside organizations. 
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7. School newspapers, yearbooks, literary magazines, and simi- 
lar publications are to be encouraged as learning experiences. As 
such, they shall have qualified faculty advisors and shall strive to 
meet high publications standards. It is essential that school news- 
papers provide an opportunity for members of the school commu- 
nity to express a variety of viewpoints. 

Under the following procedures, student publications produced 
without school sponsorship may be distributed in schools: 

1) They must bear the name of the sponsoring c ganization or 
individual; 

Z) They may not be sold on school grounds; 

3; A lime and place for distribution must be cooperatively 
estaolished with the principal; and 
4J A copy must be given to the piincipal for his review. {He 
may require that the copy be given him up to three school days 
prior to its general distribution.) If, in the opinion of the pr ncipal, 
the publication con'ains libelous or obscene language, advocates 
illegal actions, or is grossly insulting to any group *■: individual, 
the principal shall notify the sponsors of the publication that its 
distribution must clop forth with or may not be initiated, and state 
his reasons therefor. The principal may wish to establish a pub- 
lications board composed of staff, students, and patents to advise 
him in such matters. 

Students may distribute or display on designated bulletin boards 
materials from sources outside the sc 100 I subject to the same pro- 
cedures that govern student publications. The distribution of such 
materials as commercial advertising, partisan political materials 
and certain religious literature is restricted by MCPS Regulation 
270 - 2 , 

8. Student dress ano grooming Is the responsibility of students 
and their parents, unless some standard of dress and grooming is 
a reasonable requirement of a course or activity or necessary for 
reasons of health and safely. 

Schools tnay devol >p advisory guidelines for dress and grooming 
through the cooperation of students, parents and teachers. School 
personnel may counsel with those who affect extreme styles of 
dressand grooming. 

Unless a student's dress and grooming causes or is likely :o cause 




a disruption of the educational process, he shall not be disciplined 
because of the way he dresses or grooms himself. 

9. The student has a right to an education, and any disciplinary 
measure that deprives him of this right shall be used only in e - 
treme cases, The disciplinary actions of administrators and teach- 
ers shall be fair and appropriate, and school disciplinary policies 
should be developed as called for in the 1969*70 Agreement be- 
tween the MCEA and the Board of Education. Student conduct that 
for any reason materially disrupts classvvorV, or involves substan- 
tial disorder, or invades the rights of others, will not be tolerated, 
and may be cause for suspension. Parents musi be notified as 
promptly as possible in all cases of suspension. 

A student’s conduct may necessitate hb being temporarily re- 
moved from classes until a parent conference lakes place- The 
parent conference should be scheduled as early as possible, and 
this temporary removal from classes is not to be considered a for- 
mal suspension unless specifically designated as such in writing. 

10. Each school shall establish a procedure for the consideration 
nf stulenl problems and the processing of student complaints ~ 1 s 
procer ui should evolve from the •'ooperalive efforts of students, 
faculty, and administration. All students should be guaranteed 
access to appropriate school personnel within a reasonable period 
of time, including the right of appeal. 

The Board of Education has a strong interest in these policy 
guidelines and will review their implementation during the 1969-70 
school year. 
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Evanston Township 
High School Illinois 



Policy On Student Expression 



The Board of Education of Evanston Township High School. Dis- 
trict No. 20 2, desires to promote an orderly educational community 
which reflects traditional democratic and constitutional 

principles, including freedom of expression by students. 

The Board recognizes that the achievement of a proper balance 
between order and freedom is among the more perplexing issues 
confronting secondary education today. 

The Beard considers it essential la define an appropriate balance 
in these matters for the guidance of the administration, faculty, 
parents and students. Accordingly, as regards the expression of 
ideas and opinions by students on school premises the Board here- 
by prescribes the following policy. 

Section 1. Student Rights 

Subject to the procedures and General Limitations herein pro- 
vided, students who legally attend Evanston Township High School 
may express opinions and ideas, take stands and support causes, 
publicly and privately, orally or in writing. Such actions shall be 
referred to herein as ’protected activities.” There may be no inter- 
ference with these protected activities solely because the viewpoint 
expressed may be unpopular. 

Section 2. Exercise of Protected Activities on Bulletin Boards 

At least one bulletin board shall be provided in each school for 
the use of approved student organizaiions, informal student groups 
and individual students, Other bulletin boards may be designated 
for official school announcements only. Any bulletin board so des- 
ignated shall be for restricted use and materials placed thereon by 
students may be removed by the school. 

Prior approval by school officials is not required for the posting of 
notices or other corr municaiions on assigned student bulletin 
boards. All such materials however, must conform with ihe Gen- 
eral Limitations herein provided. Bulletin boards designated for 
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students may be used for school activities, out of school activities, 
or matters of general interest to students. 

Any posted material deemed to violate the General limitations 
herein provided may immediately be irmoved by the school ad- 
ministration. At the request of interested students or of the sponsor- 
ing student organization, the school official responsible for remov- 
ing the materials will explain the nature of the violation. 

All student posted notices or communications shall be subject to 
reasonable size limitations and shall be dated and may be removed 
by the school after seven days to assure full access to bulletin 
boardsfor all students. 

Section 3. Exercise of Protected Actlvlte* through Distribution of 
Written Materials and Circulation of Petitions 

Subject to the procedures and General Limilationsherein provid- 
ed, students may exercise their protected activities through (i) the 
distribution of handbills, leaflets and other written materials and 
(ii| the collection of signatures on petitions concerning either 
school or non-school matters or issues, 

(A) The time for the conduct of any ac'ivites under this Section 3 
may be restricted by the school administration to certain designated 
times, such as periods before school begins, after dismissal or dur- 
ing lunch periods, to the extent that such restrictions are deemed 
necessary to prevent interference with the school program. 

(B| The places for the conduct of such activities may be reason- 
ably restricted by the school administration to permit the normal 
flow of traffic within the school or on the school premises. 

(C| The manner of conducting such activities m-.y be reasonably 
restricted by the school administration to prevent undue levels of 
noise, or to prevent the use of coercion or unreasonable interfer- 
ence with any person. Littering shall not be a sufficient grounds for 
preventing the distribution of materials. 

(D) No written materials shall be distributed and no petitions 
shall be circulated by students on school premises, within I hr. intent 
and purpose of this policy, unless such written materials and peti- 
tions have first been reviewed by the school f rincipal or his desig- 
nate for a prior determination that ->uch written materials or peti- 
tions do not violate the General Limitations herein provided. The 
decision of Ihe school official shall be as prompt as possible. Subject 




to the right of appeal herein provided, no written material may be 
distributed or petition circulated except where any such matter has 
been determined by the principal or his designate not to violate 
any General Limitations. 

School officials shall not prohibit the distribution of written ma- 
terial or circulation of petitions unless there is contained therein 
matter which violates one or more of the General Limitations. 
Where any such decision is rendered the school official shall specify 
the manner in which it is deemed that this policy would be violated 
by the proposed distribution or circulation. 

Section Exercise of Protected Activities through Sign? r-nd Sym- 
bols 

Subject to the Ceneral Limitations herein provided, students 
may carry or wear placards, buttons, badges or armbands on school 
premises. 

Section 5. General limitations 

In order to insure the orderly and efficient operation of school 
operations, all protected activities shall be svbjecl to the following 
Ceneral Limitations: 

(A) No activity which materially or substantially interferes with 
appropriate student discipline on school premises shall be deemed 
protected activity. 

(B) No activity which materially disrupts the norma! operation of 
the school or provokes any substantial disorder shall be deemed 
protected activity. 

[C\ No activity which invades the lawful rights of other persons 
shall be deemed protected activity. 

(D) No activity shall be deemed protected activity which in- 
volves the use or expression of obscenities. Also, no activity which 
includes any s^ual or prurient theme, wheret given Ihe particular 
context, content and manner of communication, such use or ex- 
pression may reasonably be expected to be substantially harmful 
to the normal development of younger, impressionable, and Ip s 
mature students ; n ihe school shall be deemed a protected activs y 

IE) No activity involving Ihe use of false statements or innuen- 
does which may subject any person to haired, ridicule or contempt, 
or which ir.ay injure the reputation of any person, shall be deemed 
protected activity. 



(FJ No activity involving the use of statements grossly offensive 
to the reasonable sensibilities of school personnel, or unfairly or 
unduly injurious to their professional reputation, shall be deemed 
protected activity. Nothing herein, however, shall be deemed to 
prohibit the legitimate criticism for the purpose of redressing griev- 
ances actually deemed to exist. 

|G) No activity involving statements grossly offensive to the rea- 
sonable sensibilities of any racial, religious or ethnic group, or 
any members thereof, shall be deemed protected activity. 

(Hj No activity involving the use of written materials to advocate 
that any religioui denomination, sect or point of view is preferable 
to any other religious denomination, sect or point of view shall be 
deemed protected activity. 

(II No activity involving the advocacy of the use of any substance 
or materials which may reasor (Jr be believed to constitute a di- 
rect and substantial danger io the health of students, or providing 
any information as to the availability of such substances or ma- 
terials, shall be ? protected activity. 

(]) No activity involving advocacy of the violation of existing 
statutes, ordinances or other established laws or official school 
policy, rules or regulations shall be deemed protected activity. 

(K) No activity involving th distribution of written materials 
which has a significant purpose of advertising commercial products 
or services for sale by profitmaking organizations shall be deemed 
a projected activity. 

(L) No materials may be circulated or distributed in exchange 
for any payment, whether as a price or voluntary contribution, for 
such materials. Nor shall any student receive payment for services 
in the distribution or circulation of any material. No circulation or 
distribution in violation of this paragraph shall be deemed pro- 
tected activity. 

(M) No written material published in connection with a pro- 
tected activity shall be prepared by use of school equipment or 
property without specific prior approval by appropriate school 
personnel 

(N) All copies of any written materials, whether posted on 
bulletin boards or circulated and distributed on school premises, 
shall bear the names of approved student organizations or of other 



sponsoring student groups or students. In the case of a student 
group, the names of at least two students principally involved in 
the posting, circulation or distribution shall be included. 

Section 6. Violation of Policy * 

Any violation by any student of the procedures or General Limit- 
ations herein, or any administrative rules, decisions or action 
adopted or taken in pursuance of this policy . may subject tha stu- 
dent to discipline, including suspension or expulsion in accordance 
with such procedures as may be provided by law and rules and 
regulations adopted by, or pursuant to, the authority of this Board 
of Education; provided, that except in cases involving gross and in- 
tentional violations, the fust violation of this policy by any student 
shall be followed by a warning, oral or written, to cease and desist 
such alleged violation, which warning shall explain in what way the 
action viohtci iins policy. A cop> of any written warning shall be 
immediately transmitted to such student's parents. Any further 
violation of this policy by such student may be deemed gross dis- 
obedience subject to the discipline procedures hereinabove 
provided. 

Sactl' ' V peal Procedure! 

If any a;hvity, whether undertaken or proposed to be under- 
taken. is determined by any school adminislratoi to violate this 
policy, the approved student organization, student groups or stu- 
dents who have undertaken, or propose to undertake, such activity 
may, within one week fiom being advised of such determination, 
appeal to the Superintendent, who shall render his decision as 
promptly as possible in the circumstances, if the Superintendent 
deems such procedure appropriate, he may attempt to reconcile 
an> differences of opinion as to the requirements of this policy. 

The decision of the Superintendent shall be final, except as to 
any case which he may deem appropriate for reference to the 
Board of Education. 

Sections. Miscellaneous 

(A) The provisions of this policy shall be apphed on a non- 
discriminatory basis and in a manner designed to assure maximum 
freedom of expression for students in a manner consistent with 
this policy. No requirement of approval shall be imposed on the 
distribution, circulation and posting of written materials, except 
as provided herein and except in such specific circumstances and 
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to such extent as the Superintendent may deem necessary on the 
basis of any dear and present danger to orderly and efficient school 
operations. 

(B) Whenever in the interpretation of this policy it is necessary 
to determine the meaning of certain words, the Superintendent 
shall make such determination, giving due regard to laws of the 
United States and the State of Illinois and applicable Court deci- 
sions. 

(C) Any petitions filed by students with any appropriate school 
personnel shall be reviewed by a principal or assistant principal 
whoshall endeavor to adjust any differences of opinion. 

If substantial differences of opinion are unresolved after 5 days 
from the date of filing of said petition, the petition shall be for- 
warded to the Superintendent. If the differences remain unresolved 
for 25 da^s thereafter, the Superintendent shall forward the peti- 
tion and a report thereon to the Board of Education for further 
decision. 

{Dj Whenever in this policy a decision or action, other than the 
formulation of a general ruie, is required by the Superintendent he 
may delegate his authority to render such decision or take such 
action, subject to his review, to one or more members of the ad- 
ministrative staff. 

Section i. Purpose of Policy and Responsibility of School 

It is the purpose of this policy to balance the rights of student 
expression with the interests of an orderly and efbnient educational 
pro 'ess and of a school environment suitable for the healthy growth 
and development of all students. It Is not the purpose of this policy 
to regulate student expression In behalf of any other interests. The 
school assumes no responsibility for the contents of any written 
matter posted, circulated, or distributed, or of the student conduct, 
taken in accordance with this policy, insofar as such matter or con- 
duct may relate to any interests other than those of an orderly and 
efficient educational process and a proper school environment. 
Be It Further Resolved. 

That within 30 days following the conclusion of the first semester 
of the 1969-70 school year, the Superintendent shall submit to the 
Board his report on lha operation of this policy, with any recom- 
mendations relating thereto. 
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Shore Regional High School 
West Long Branch, New Jersey 

POLICY ON 

STUDENT DISORDERS 

Recognizing that violence, disruption, vandalism, seizure of 
buildings, sil down strikes, mass truancy oi tardiness, and other 
forms of student revolt which by their action impede, deter or eli • 
minate the rights of non-prolesling students to procure an adequate 
education, and recognizing that it is the duty of the Shore Regional 
Board of Education to offer such an education for the total number 
of days and hours stipulated in the yearly calenda r , said Board of 
Education does hereby condemn all the aforementioned acts of 
student protest and makes the following policy to augment its posi- 
tion. 

Prevontt ave Measures: 

1. Parents will follow these procedures for making known their 
concerns and receiving just redress: 

(a) Complaints will be made to school personnel at the level 
of authority at which the grievance originated. (Teachers, 
Principal, Superintendent, Board of Education, County 
Superintendent, Commissioner of Education, State Board of 
Education, Courts) 

(b) If satisfaction Is not achieved at this level the parent may 
u sort to *he next level until he feels his grievance has been 
satisfied or until he has reached the final rung in the ladder 
of appeal. 

(c) The above procedures will be published In the ’‘Parents’ 
Newsletter" August issue each year. 

2. Students have the following procedures for voicing their con- 
cerns: 

(a) The Student Affairs Committee of the Student Congress meets 
regularly with the Prlnjipal to discuss matters of concern to 
the student body. Any student, individually or as a group, may 
make known to Stud jiU Affairs Committee through his home- 
room representative, any grievance or complaint, which 
matter will be discussed with the Principal. The decision will 
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be explained to the grievant by the Student Affairs 
Committee. 

fb) Any student or group of students who feels that the decision 
by the Principal was unsatisfactory may ask the Principal to 
have his grievance referred to the Superintendent and then 
to the Board of Education. 

(c) In matters of extreme emergency, the grievant (s) will con- 
tact the chairman of the Student Affairs Committee who will 
arrange a meeting with the Principal before the close of the 
school day. 

(d) The above policy will be printed in the student handbook 
each year. 

Student Disorders 

The following procedures are suggested for dealing with any 
student disturbances that have reached proportions which cannot 
be handled through normal disciplinary procedures. However, 
nothing contained bHow will prohibit the administrator or faculty 
from taking other more expedient methods should the situation 
warrant it. 

1. The Principal will indicate to the students involved in the 
disturbance that there are acceptable channels for voicing their 
grievances and that they wilt be given five minutes to return to their 
classes or other assigned areas. 

2. At the end of five minutes, teachers will be assigned to take 
down the names of alt students who have not complied. 

3. Every effort will be made to contact the parents of the students 
involved in the disturbance. Parents will be given a reasonable 
time to confer with their children in an effort to dissuade them from 
their activities. 

4. Students who return to classes at this time will be considered 
as complying with directives. 

5. Students who leave the building at this lime will be considered 
illegally absent. 

6. Students who refuse to comply at this time will be removed 
from the school by the police and will be charged as e disorderly 
person and will be subject to suspension and possible expulsion by 
the Board of Education. 

7. In the event of physical violence involving the safety of any 
student, step 6 will be instituted immediately. 
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Portland, Oregon 



BOARD POLICY ON 
STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 

Most students desire a stronger voice in ihe decisions which 
affect them, and their efforts are welcomed by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The Board of Education views student participation in school 
affairs as an extension of the educalional process. This district will 
encourage students to participate through planned programs and 
procedures in the government of the school and in curriculum 
evaluation. 

As citizens, students have the right to acquire an education ap- 
propriate to their interests and potential; they have the privilege of 
genuine participation in planning instruction; they have the re- 
sponsibility to assist in devising regulations for student conduct 
which provide for all students an educational climate free from 
interference and interruption. 

By participating more aclively, studenis can be a resource to the 
improvement of schools and reduce cultural, generational, and 
authority barriers to communication. 

Approved: Board of Education, School district No. 1 Portland. 
Oregon, August 25, 1969. 

PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Office of the Superintendent 
631 N. E. Clackamas Street 
Portland, Oregon 97208 



MEMORANDUM September 12, 1969 

RE: Procedures for Implementing Board Policy on Student Partici- 
pation tn School Affairs 

Each secondary school shall evolve a program for meaningful 
participation of students in school affairs which will give atlenlion 
to the following areas: 



I. Communication 

Schools shall establish some organized ways in which 
faculty, students, and administrators discuss substantive 
school issueson a regular basis. 

H. School Government 

Student government shall be so organized as to provide 
constructive participation of students in those school 
matters for which they can reasonably be expected to 
assume responsibility. 

III. Student Newspaper* 

An editorial policy for the school newspaper shall be 
established cooperatively. 

IV. Discipline and Control 

Schools shall publish and clarify all school rules and 
establish procedures for evaluating and modifying the 
rules with the aid of students and provide some mechanism 
for the hearing of student grievances. 

V. Curriculum a nd Instruction 

Each school shall provide opportunities on a regular 
basis for student participation in curriculum evaluation 
and instructional planning. 

The report developed by the ad hoc committee has been dis- 
cussed with rscondary administrators pnd will be used as resouce 
for the development of local school programs. 

Administrators will be expected to report to the superintendent 
from time to time their progress in carrying oci the intent of th^ 
Board Policy. 

The committee report Is attached for your information along wi th 
a listing of areas of expressed student concerns which were de- 
veloped uring early discussions of the ad hoc committee. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

PROGRAM FOR STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 

In response to the policy of the Board of Education regarding the 
participation of students In school afftirs, the superintended ap- 
pointed an od hoc group of students, teachers, and administrators 



to study the situation and recommend ways in which schools can 
establish responsible and effective programs to implement the 
policy. 

The discussions made it very clear that students — like their 
parents and teachers — accept the schools as institutions of society 
for educating young people. They recognize that all aspects of the. 
structure and programs of schools should retied this purpose. They 
desire, however, to be involved in the educative process including 
the conduct of the school es a community as well as to advise on 
the content of its curriculum. 

Students serving on the ad hoc committee expressed opinions of 
Portland high schools which are typical of students' opinions of 
their schools throughout the nation.* The procedures and sugges- 
tionsin this bulletin stem directly from these concerns. 

When evaluating areas of student concern, adults must realize 
that a high school is to an individual what he perceives it to be. 
He forms his perception:. <*s he moves within the school and tests 
its responsiveness against his own sense of reality. Adults cannot 
dismiss students’ perceptions as simply not relevant. Those percep- 
tions determine behavior. The majority of today’s students, with 
their increased information and awareness, wish to assert them- 
selves far more than was the custom foimerly. Therefore, schools 
must give attention to student opinons. 



* \t reported In jc Writ educational research periodic* ts. 



PROGRAM OF ACTION 

Each secondary school shall evolve a program for meaningful 
participation of students in the conduct of the school according 
to the following procedures: 

I. Communication 

Schools shaJi establish faculty-student-administrator groups 
for the purposeof discussing substantive school issues. 

Suggestions and Ideas 

1. Tirv;»e groups may initiate various activities including, but 
not limited to. some of the following: 
a. All-school convocation to hear issues, using small* 
group dialogue. 

* 

A*: 
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b, Participation of custodial workers, cafeteria workers, 
secretaries, and parents in discussions. 

c. Class-level or all-school projects spearheaded by 
student government. 

2. Procedures should be established to deal with rumors 
such as: 

a. Use of administrators to answer questions. 

b. Use of panels and the press. 

c. Establishment of control centers of administiators 
and students during periods of crisis. 

d. Use of the school paper for clarifying information 
and issues. 

e. Use of teachers, students, and administrators to pre- 
sent facts in open meetings. 

f. Use of student council meetings. 

g. Use of announcements in daily bulletins. 

3. When school incidents occur which may be reported by 
the news media, school information should be coordinated 
with that of the district s office of public information to 
provide consistent, accurate, and dependable information 
to the press. 

4. Spokesmen of student groups concerned with specific 
problems or issues In the school should be sought out and 
invited to present views. 

11. School Government 

Student government shod be so orgonized os to provide con- 
structive participation of students { ~ those school matters for 

which they con reasonably be expected to assume responsi- 
bility. 

Suggestions: 

1. As a beginning, students and the faculty should iu, 'tify 
cooperatively those areas of appropriate student respon- 
sibility in school government. 

2. Student, faculty, and administrative dialogues may be 
used to clarify the responsibility of school administrators 
and school boards as related to the purposes and legal 
structure of schools. 

3. Students should s^are in the responsibility for recom- 
mending action about complaints from the community 
growing Out of student conduct. 
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4. Close relationships between adults and students should 
be maintained through torums, joint committee service, 
and counseling. 

5. Periodically, dialogue between student leaders and n em- 
bers of the community, Board of Education, and central 
administration may be organized. 

III. Student Newspapers 

An editorial policy for the school newspaper shall be es- 
tablished cooperatively. 

Suggestions ; 

1. Matters that should be considered in determining policy 
include: 

a. Procedures /or broad participation of studentsvn the 
publication of the school paper according to es- 
tablished journalistic practices and good taste. 

b. Presentation of divergent ideas on controversial sub- 
jects (often published side by side). 

c. Provision for faculty student exchange of ideas. 

d. Provision for publication of creative student ma- 
terials. 

e. Interpretation and discussion of school policies. 

IV. Discipline and Control 

Schools shall publish ond clarify alf school rules and es- 
tablish procedures for evaluating and modifying the rules 
with the aid of sfude nts and provide some mechanism for the 
hearing of student grievances. 

Suggestions and Ideas 

1. All schools should create a joint council of students and 
faculty to advise the administration on matters of dis- 
cipline. 

2. Student-faculty advisory committees may be established 
to advise the administration on matters relating to student 
behavior in the schools. 

3. School rules should be evaluated periodically and need- 
less or unenforceable rules eliminated. 

V. Curriculum and Instruction 

Each school shall provide opportunities on a regular basis 
for student participation in curriculum evaluation and in- 
siructional planning. 
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Suggestion* and I:-ees 

1. Curriculum councils may be established to examine in* 
structional and curricular practices and make recommen- 
dations for improvement. 

2. Discussions of grading practices and alternatives should 
be held. 

3. Students spend most of their time in classrooms with 
teachers. Some faculty time should therefore be devoted 
to ways of eliciting student reaction to course content and 
methods. 

4. Classes and seminars may be offered [some of short dura- 
tion! which would introduce current school issues. One 
such seminar being planned by students follows; 

The issues confronting the modern American high 
school would be presented in a historical and compara- 
tive perspective. Colloquially- the class would study 
and discuss where high schools have been, where they 
are, and their future. Second, the class would provide a 
channel of communication to administrators and facul* 
ty. Students could discuss policies, study other school 
operations, read materials, and ultimately construct on 
paper their conception of a model high school. Third, 
the students who might ordinarily see their high school 
with malice can use this class to get involved and they 
can play a creative role in the challenge of building a 
modern high school program. 

5. Invitations should be sought for students to be involved 
in educational and community enterprises and in public 
dialogues on education. 

6. A program of activities should be planned to build a sense 
of “community’' within schools. Fine arts festivals, film 
festivals, international relations week, etc,, have proved 
successful in uniting students’ interests and talents in 
wide ranges of productive activities. 

7. Course content and methodology should reflect Ihecurrent 
interest on the part of students to participate fully in the 
school. Instruction should include techniques which will 
help students actively employ and develop their skills, 
knowledge, and values. 
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8. All courses should be evaluated for multi-cultural content. 

9, Student teaching assistant programs should be explored 
more fully as a means of giving students a more active role 
in the educational endeavor and of making the acquisition 
of subject matter more personal and relevant. 

10. Separate student curriculum councils may be maintained 
with provision for regular communication with faculties. 
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Appendix C 

GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 
FOR STUDENTS AND PARENTS 



(drafted by Thomas P. Cook, Esq. for Lawrence Township) 

The public schools as organizations of people are not immune to 
complaints, problems or disputes. Often when human beings work 
and inlereacl, unsatisfactory conditions may be endemic. If per- 
mitted to exist and fester unremedied, these conditions are likely to 
produce undesirable effects in the school. 

At the same lime, neither disruption, vandalism, seizure of school 
buildings nor disob dience of lawful authority can be permitted 
under any circumstances. Contempt for lawful procedure and for 
the rights of others directly contravenes the philosophy of this 
school district. 

The following policy is hereby established and adopted by the 
Board of Education in order to guarantee the right of dissent and to 
provide for an orderly method of resolving dissatisfactions and 
disputes. 

1. Definition of Terms. 

A. A “complaint" is defined as a disagreement or dissatisfaction 
based on any event or condition which affects the welfare or learn- 
ing conditions of a student or a group of students. The complaint is 
to be presented informally to a teacher, an area coordinator, guid- 
ance counselor, or member of the special services team. A com- 
plaint may become a grievance if left unresolved. 

8. A "grievance", within the meaning of this policy, is a formal, 
written claim by a student or group of students, or a parent or group 
of parents, that such person or group is aggrieved by reason of the 
application of any school rule or regulation, or of an order o» any 
teacher, or by reason of any deficiency in the school svslsm which 
requires remedial action. 

C. The word “teacher** shall include any member of the profes- 
sional staff of the school district unless the context indicates other- 
wise. 
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2. Complaints. 

Any student or body of students and/or any parent or body of par- 
ents shall have the right to present a complaint informally at (he 
teacher, area coordinator, guidance counselor, or special services 
level. I! ne or more persons are complained against, they shall be 
informed of the nature of the complaint. An attempt should be 
made to resolve the complaint Informally to the satisfaction of all 
parties of interest. The principal may also attempt to resolve the 
complaint at this stage. The use of informal complaint procedures 
to settle dissatisfactionsor disagreements shall be encouraged. 

3. Grievance by a student. 

A. Whenever any student feeling aggrieved has attempted to use 
the informal complaint procedure but without success, or when- 
ever he believes such procedure to be inappropriate or impractical, 
he may proceed formally with a grievance in the m. inner herein- 
after set forth. 

B. A grievance shall be reduced to writing and shall set forth with 
particularity: 

1. The specific nature of the grievance and a brief statement of 
the facts giving rise to it. 

2. The respect in which it is alleged the student has been ad- 
versely affected. 

3. The relief desired by the student. 

4. The reasons why the student feels he is entitled to the relief 
Sought. 

5. Whether or not. in the opinion of the student, other students 
are similarly affected adversely, and if so, what group or 
groups of students. 

C. One copy of the grievance shall be delivered to the school 
principal and one copy shall be forwarded to the Student Council 
for its comments and recommendations. If the grievance is against 
a teacher, a copy of said grievance shall also be served upon the 
teacher at the same time as service Is made upon the school princi- 
pal and Student Council. If the grievance is against the school 
principal, then a copy of same shall be forwardtd to the Super- 
intendent. 

D. Within five school days after receipt of the grievance by the 
Student Council, that body *hall sel forth in writing its comments 
relative to said grievance and shall forward copies of its comments 




to the aggrieved student, the teacher in question if the grievance 
relates to a teacher, and to the principal. Within five school days 
thereafter, the student and/or the teacher shall have the right to file 
written exceptions with the principal to the recommendations of 
the Student Council. 

E. Within five school days after receipt of the comments by the 
Student Council and/or any exceptions thereto, the principal shall 
arrange for and hold a hearing at which there shall be present the 
aggrieved student, the teacher, if a teacher be involved, and no 
more than three representatives of the Student Council. Where the 
grievance purports to be filed on behalf of a group of students, they 
shall designate one spokesman for the group. The principal shall 
conduct the hearing informally and in such manner as in his dis- 
cretion is most appropriate to the particular case, except that in any 
event each interested party shall have an adequate opportunity to 
be heard and to present testimony or affidavits of witnesses in his 
behalf. There shall be no cross-examination of parlies or witnesses 
except as the principal shall deem necessary to elicit the facts. 

F. Within five school days after the hearing, the principal shall, in 
writing, make a determination and recommendation and shall for- 
ward copies thereof to the Superintendent of Schools, the ag- 
grieved student, the Student Council, and, where, applicable, to the 
teacher, 

G. If either the aggrieved student, the teacher or the Student 
Council is dissatisfied with the determination and recommenda- 
tions of the principal, they shall, within ten days of receipt of said 
report, set forth in writing, their reasons for disagreement and shall 
furnish copies of said reasons to each other, and to the principal 
and to the Superintendent. 

H. Upon receipt of the report from the principal together with 
any objections thereto, the Superintendent shall, if within the scope 
of Ids authority, make a final determination or, in the event it is a 
matter on whicn the Boerd of Education Is required to act, he shall 
make his recommendations to the Board in writing within five days 
of receipt of the writings hereinabove referred to. Copies of his 
determinations or recommendations shall be given to all parties 
who have appeared in the proceedings. 

I. Any party who has participated In the proceedings and who Is 
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dissatisfied with the determinations or recommendations of the 
Superintendent shall have the right to request a hearing before the 
Board of Education, provided such a request is filed in writing with 
the Secretary of the Board no later than ten days from the date of 
receipt of the determinations and recommendations of the Super* 
intendent. Upon receipt of such a request, and after consultation 
with the Board, the Secretary shall notify all parties of a hearing 
date. 

T. The case shall be heard upon the record submitted to the Board 
by the Superintendent; provided however that the Board may call 
such additional witnesses and experts as in its judgment may be 
necessary to aid it in coming to a resolution of the matters submitted 
to it. Each interested party shall be permitted to present arguments 
orally or in writing, No party sheM be allowed to call additional 
witnesses at this stage except by special permission of the Board, 
nor shall any party be permitted to cross-examine witnesses except 
with the Board’s special permission. The Board shall forward to all 
parties a written statement of its determination, whi^h shall be 
final and binding, subject only to such further review as may be 
available under the provisions of Title 18A of the New Jersey Stat- 
utes. 

4. Grievance by a Parent 

A. Whenever any parent of any student has any grievance con- 
cerning his child or children or desiie to be heard with reference 
to deficiencies alleged to exist in the school system, he shall reduce 
same to writing following, wherever applicable, the provisions of 
Paragraph 3 above, and shall forward said grievance to the principal 
of the school attended by bis child or children. 

b. Upon receipt of a grievance, the principal shall arrange for a 
meeting with the parent or parents involved and shall discuss the 
grievance fully with them. If the grievance involves a teacher, the 
principal shall summon the teacher to the meeting after first having 
given to said teacher a copy of the alleged grievance. 

c. Within five school days after the final meeting with the parent 
(and with the teacher if one is Involved), the principal shall make 
a determination and recommendation in writing and shall forward 
copies thereof to the Superintendent of Schools, to the aggrieved 
parent, and where applicable, to the teacher. 

D. The procedure to be followed thereafter shall be similar to 
that set forth in paragraphs G.H, 1 and] of Article 3 hereof. 




5. General and Miscellaneous Provisions. 

A. Whenever a charge is made against a teacher, the teacher shall 
have the right at any stage of the proceedings to be represented 
either by an attorney or by a representative which has been re- 
cognized by the Board of Education, pursuant to the provisions of 
Chapter 303, Laws of i$68. 

B. Ihe processing of a grievance shall be confidential, and no 
publicity shall be released in connection therewith until a final 
decision has been made thereon. When a grievance involves a 
charge against a teacher, the matter shall remain confidential and 
no publicity shall be released in connection therewith unless or un- 
til, in the case of a nontenure teacher, the Board has suspended or 
dismissed him, or in the case of a tenure teacher, the charges 
against him shall have been certified by the Board of Education to 
the Commissioner of Education pursuant to the Tenure Employe s' 
Hearing Act. Where a nontenure ! lacher is suspended c r dismissed, 
or after the initiation of a grievance, has resigned, the publicity 
shall be limited to a statement of the fact of suspension, dismissal 
or resignation. 

C. All parties to a grievance proceeding shall be free from re- 
straint, coercion, discrimination or reprisal. 

D. Since it is important that grievances be processed as rapidly 
as possible, the number of days indicated shall be considered as 
maximum and every effort shall be made to expedite the process. 
The time limits specified may, however, be extended when appro- 
priate. 

E. Failure to appeal a grievance to the next step within the speci- 
fied time limits shall be deemed 1o be acceptance of the decision at 
that step. 

F. The invocation of the procedure hereinbefore set forth shall 
not relieve an aggrieved individual of the responsibility of comply- 
ing with any order which may have been issued unless the carrying 
out of said order shall have been stayed by the Superintendent of 
Schools or by direction of (he Board of Education. 

G. Nothing contained in this procedure shall be deemed to be 
tn substitution for or in lieu of any method of review provided for 
under the provisions of Title ISA. Where another method of review 
is provided for under the provisions of Title 18A, then such method 
of review shall be followed and the procedure hereinabove set 
forth shall not be Invoked. 











Appendix D 

STUDENT'S TEACHER 
EVALUATION FORM 



(Cubberley High School, Palo Alio. California) 

Rate the teacher on the following qualities on a scale of 1 to 5: 



CREATIVITY 

motivating influence 

resourcefulness 

inventiveness 

EFFICIENCY 

Objectivity in selection of 
materials 

clarity 

cohesiveness of topic 

classroom control (as con- 
ductive to learning) 

PERSONAL 

communication ability (to both 
individual and class) 

personal appearance 
rapport with stud* nts 



GENERAL 

Presentation of subject matter 
Ability to convey relevancy of 
subject matter to students' lives 
Enthusiasm for subject matter 
Interest in student’s general 
welfare as well as interest in 
student's progress in class 

How much respect does the 
teacher have for the knowledge 
of his studen.s? (Does he tend to 
act superior to the achievements 
of his students?) 

Stress on learning rather than 
grades 

Does teacher develop a class- 
room atmosphere that is adapt- 
able both lo the particular group 
of students and lo the subject 
matter? 

Does teacher spend time, and 
what amount, talking about his 
personal life? 
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OTHER COMMENTS: 



(Committee Note: No program of student evaluation of teachers should 
be undertaken without thorough preplanning and consultation with 
teaching personnel. Teachers must be willing to cooperate and, to do so. 
they must have a hand in working out how the evaluation will be used.) 
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Appendix E 

YEAR OF THE MILITANT STUDENT 

Excerpt from “The Year of the Militant Student”, a presentation 
by Dr. Carroll F. Johnson, Director of the Imtitute of Field Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University at the 17th Annual Work* 
shop, N.J.S.F.D.B.E., Atlantic City, N.J. October 24 , 1969. 

Note: Dr. Johnson was formerly Superintendent of the White 
Plains schools. 

As 1 think of different communities and different school systems 
with which i am familiar, it occurs to me that the excellent school 
system is distinguished from the poor or mediocre one by having a 
board of education, a superintendent, a faculty and a community 
which are alert to the implications of change — alert and working 
to capitalize on these implications so as to harness change before 
crisisand confrontation can develop. 

Unfortunately, too many o? us are still prone to be insular, to as- 
sume that our own corner is safe. Too many school systems con- 
struct buildings after double sessions begin, adopt half-hearted 
integration plans after riots develop, consider new personnel 
policies after teachers strike and denounce Washington after legis- 
lation is passed, instead of moving in to shape new laws as they are 
being written. 

Another common failing is to assume that a good job has been 
done locally, and relax. To some extent, Em afraid, we did that in 
White Plains. Both city government and board of education had 
taken vigorous steps to extend quality of opportunity to all resi- 
dents, including the 12 to 15 per cent which is Negro and the smaller 
but growing percentage which is Spanish-speaking. Oriental or of 
other ethnic, national or racial minority group extraction. In 1964. 
voluntarily end without pressure from civil rights groups, we inte- 
grated our school system from kindergarten through 12th grade, 
becoming the first c*ty school sysiem to undertake a comprehensive 
Integration program of this particular kind. Under our Racial Bal- 
ance Plan, no school building in our city is permitted to have less 
than approximately 10 per cent or more than approximately 30 per 
cent Negro enrollment. Attendance lines are adjusted, as neces- 
sary, to maintain the prescribed balance. 
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We won an NEA pacemaker award for the Racial Balance Plan 
and our State education Department termed us "a lighthouse dis- 
trict M . We alio have a variety of programs designed to offset social 
-summer Head Start, summer clemen* 



*n<rdconoinic handicap* - su 
lily, school. a preddndergartei 
^ fpur-yeawikis, i Ran 



V** 1 * ^ ^Pur-yaar^dds, i Remedial Reading Center for children 
'MM with seven reading difficulties and remedial reading specialists 
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Oh, we knew we were by no means perfect, but we did think we 
were doing a good Job and we were understandably proud of it. The 
last thing we anticipated was unrest on any White Plains campus, 
•gjiir But it came. During the spring of 1968 a series of 
iludept boycotts created a tense, explosive and dangerous situation 

& For two days fin March and one day in April, about 200 students 
mostly Negro — ref used to attend classes. They congregated on 
the lawn, sang freedom songs and were rude and insubordinate in 
theirhighly emotional presentation of grievances — real and 
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revolutionary. Moreover, their key requests were valid. They ? 

wealed a nvi— d eurrlttilnm wtilrh mmiUi riw in «v-(a1 ' s 







more Negro parti ci- •* - ‘ * • ■ 






”” wmrt 7 !,■*' !■• «• <w.'.w*pii«uy ana in 

■ eynitt t' « *ota id aducatiooal policymaking. ■ 

Bui bncnuM Bit majority of our boycott* r* ware aaaentlatly mod- 
; bopauaa tbair d gmaa da war* valid, tbay gatnad oorutdof 
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n<*/. Tha mat b ada of im jwoi aaU ag group war* abraaiva. Tba boycott 
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Classes were disrupted and the education of other students was 
disrupted, at leat^in some measure* >»* v ; : \oV.£-v'.\ " 

w I suppose we would have been justified in calling in the police to 
put an end to the disorder. A year before our boycotts pccurred, I 

.... . • ■' "I will 



^ potipy’.%Hth any reasonable group of students, but I will not 

.• '•? ot* oegoUate with a mob/’ Sometimes we make heroic state* 

j ? V'^ mentsand make noble rules. Sometimes we find ourselves boxed 

**»• € ' - •'•'■ ^Y ; P' '•?" ■■' 

Ws set down with the boycott leaders and discussed their com* 
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of them since kindergarten. 



some 



g ® ow * n S *M students Some areas in which they were mistaken. We 
oonoed ed that som^ of their demands were legitimate and 
M^oed to do something about it They, in turn, agreed to return to 
' ^ofijtuid help get everyone back to class again. We signed a joint 

- to that effect I hope, in the 
P*®# that we managed to malm a few points about the su- 
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6. "Nine Tested Approaches for Coping With Conflict Situa- 
tions." Nation** Schools Magazine, February, 1969. 1050 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois, 60654. 

7. "Student Involvement (Channeling Activism into Accomplish- 
ment).” Nation's Schools Magazine, September 1969. 1050 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois, 60654. 

6. "The Rights of Children." American School Board Journal, 
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June 1969. National School Boards Association, 1233 Central 
Street, Evanston, Illinois, 60201. 

9. “Gloom At The Top,” by Peter Schrag. Saturday Review, Au- 
gust 16, 1969. Saturday Review, Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017, 

10. ''Confrontation on Campus,” Comped, October 1969. Education 
Commission of the States, 822 Lincoln Tower Building, Denver, 
Colorado, 80203. 

11. “The Children of Change.” Kaiser Aluminum Newt, Volume 27, 
No. 1, Public Relations Department, Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corporation, Kaiser Center 866, Oakland, California, 
94604. 

12. The Reasonable Exercise of Authority [legal guidelines for 
dealing with student expression). National Association o' 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
LC. 20036. [Price $1.00) 

13. High School Student Unrest (special report on anticipating 
protest, channeling activism and protecting student rights). 
Education U.S.A. National School Public Relations Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington, DC. 20036. [Single copies 
$5.00 each; 2-9 copies $4.50 each; 10 or more copies $4.00 each.) 
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